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ABSTRACT 

Two Studies explored the nature of fourth- and 
fifth-grade students' abilities to synthesize information from 
multiple sources of text. The studies examined the ways in which 
elementary students approached a synthesis activity that involved 
reading two well-organized and related nonfiction articles, and then 
drawing upon that information as they wrote reports that synthesized 
and expanded upon the information. In the first study, fourth- and 
fifth-graders from two classrooms in an urban, neighborhood school 
were given passages about rock climbing and caving, or about po.\o and 
field hockey. They read and then wrote reports that drew on both 
topics. Results supported the existence of six inhibiting strategies: 
(1) using associative memory or recall of information from the 
sources; (2) audience inserisitivity , seen in the number of students 
not setting a context for their paper; (3) overemphasizing background 
knowledge (digressing from topics) ; (4) copying from text in 
strategic (verbatim or paraphrasing) or random (verbatim) patterns; 
(5) narrowly identifying relevant information; and (6) writing a 
story. In the second study, students whose syntheses exhibited 
similar patterns were interviewed to determine their task impressions 
and how they had sought to achieve their goals. Findings suggested 
that despite any apparent lack of success in the ability to 
synthesize, most students appeared to be strategic in their approach. 
Their difficulties arose not from an inability to synthesize but from 
a different conception of the purpose of the activity itself. (A 
figure and 4 tables of data are included; 36 references and 2 
appendixes containing the coding scheme for 

elaboration/integration/balance as well as student interviews are 
attached . ) ( Author/PRA) 
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Abstract 

The research reported In this paper explores the nature of fourth- and fifth-grade students' 
abilities to synthesize information from multiple sources of text. The act of discourse synthesis 
is a hybrid of reading and writing, in which writers take information from texts through 
reading then transform this Information as they create new texts through writing. 

This report describes two studies that examined the ways in which elementary students 
approached a synthesis activity that Involved reading two well-organized and related nonflction 
articles then drew upon that Information as they wrote reports that synthesized and expanded 
upon the Information. In the first study, fourth- and Jifth-graders from two classrooms in an 
urban, neighborhood school were given passages about rock climbing and caving, or about polo 
and field hockey. They read and then wrote reports that drew on both topics. Evidence from 
students' writing samples supported the existence of six inhibiting strategies: (1) using 
associative memory or recall of Information from the sources; (2) audience Insensitivity. seen 
In the number of students not setting a context for their paper; (3) overemphasizing 
background knowledge (I.e.. digressing from topics); (4) copying from text In strategic 
(verbatim or paraphrasing) or random (verbatim) patterns, (5) narrowly identifying 
relevant Information, and (6) writing a story. 

In the second study, students whose syntheses exhibited similar patterns were interviewed 
to determine their task Impressions and how they had sought to achieve their goals. The findings 
of the inten/iews suggest that despite any apparent lack of success of their ability to synthesize, 
most students appeared to be strategic in their approach. Their dlffk:ulties arose not from an 
inability to synthesize but from a mom bask; probiem-a different conceptkjn of the purpose of 
the activity itself. Implications are discussed for both theory buikJIng and Instructional 
practice. 
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SYNTHESIZING INFORMATION FROM MULTIPLE SOURCES: 
A DESCRIPTIVE STUDY OF ELEMENTARY STUDENTS* PERCEPTIONS 
AND PERFORMANCE OF DISCOURSE SYNTHESISi 

Taffy E. Raphael and Fenlce B. Boyd^ 

The Importance of discourse in classroom learning cannot be underestimated. Nowhere is 
this more apparent than In recent discussions of the social nature of learning and the 
importance of shared language (e.g., Edwards & Mercer, 1987; Wertsch, 1991). Theorists 
within a social constructlvlst perspective have drawn on Vygotsky's general genetic law of 
cultural development (Vygotsky, 1978) that learning of concepts, strategies, and skills first 
occurs on a social plane before an Individual Internalizes that which Is being learned. 
Classroom literacy Instmction is one context that exemplifies this move from inter- to 
intrapsychological processing, as teachers make publto particular strategies and approaches to 
literacy learning to facilitate students' approprlatton of these strategies to meet various 
literacy goals. The processes by which an IndlvWual comes to internalize and "own" that which 
was once unknown has been described by Harre (1984) in his model of the "Vygotsky space." 
GaveIek (1990) has adapted Harre's model to describe this process In terms of classroom 
learning (see top half of Figure 1). 

Gavelek's model illustrates learning from the Inter- to the intrapsychologtoal plane, from 
the publto to the private domain, through the processes of appropriation, transformation, 
publtoatton, and conventtonalizatton. In this paper, we describe how students begin to 
appropriate and transfann strategies relevant to the process of discourse synthesis, a term 



1 Paper originally presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational Research 
Associatton, Chtoago April, 1991. 

2T afly E. Raphael, professor of teacher educatton and educational psychotogy at Michigan 
State Universfty, is a sentor researcher with the Elementary Sufaf )ct8 Center. Fentee B. Boyd, a 
doctoral candidate in teacher educatton at MSU, is a research assistant with the Center. 
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Figure 1. Gavelek's adaptations of the 'Vygotsky space" model to classroom learning. 
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coined by Nancy Splvey (1991; Splvey & King. 1989) to describe {U^ act In which writers 
engage 

when they read more than one text ... and draw from those texts In producing their 

own texis (It Is] a hybrid act of literacy that entails both literate processes, 

reading and writing: A person Is not only in the role of writer, composing a new, 
unique text, but Is also In the role of reader, comprehending texts written by other 
writers. The writer constructs meaning from the texts that are read in order to 
construct meaning for the text that Is being written. (1991, p. 702) 

In the first quadrant of the model, discourse synthesis and its related strategies are made 
public by t.le teacher through modeling, describing, and other discourse processes. Through 
this social and public process, students begin the process of appropriating strategies (e.g., 
selection, integration, and elaboration) that underlie synthesis of information f.-om multiple 
sources. For example, teachers may guide students th» lugh analyzing text, modeling and 
thinking aloud about important Information within the text, and strategies for using that 
Information to create syntheses: strategies such as identifying features related to text 
structure, audience sensitivity, and selection of content information. The teacher may draw 
from a variety of instructional activities such as comparing and contrasting two texts, 
representing ideas from text (e.g., through character maps and time lines), and responding to 
students' written texts. Students may talk with each other as well as with the teacher as they 
begin to appropriate taught strategies. In settings such as Author's Chair (Graves & Hansen. 
1983), peer-editing sessions, and response groups. Thus, appropriation occurs as students 
move toward strategy use in individual activities. 

Transfomfiation occurs as students begin to use internalized strategies to achieve their own 
identified goals, moving from the second to the third quadrant. During this process, students are 
guided by their own "task impressions" (Splvey & King, 1989). In discourse synthesis, as In 
other cognitive processes, these task impressions may or may not be concment with tiiose of the 
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teacher. Such processes are difficult to observe and often must be Inferred from written 
samples of students' work (i.e.. In quadrant IV) or from interviews and Informal conversatos. 

As students begin to make publk: their learning, moving from quadrants ill to IV, they move 
back Into the public domain, again making vislbie-perhaps through their written work or talk 
with other students-those strategies and concepts that were part of the publks/soclal domain of 
quadrant I. However, these have now been appropriated and transformed by the learner. To 
complete the cycle, learners move from quadrant iV to I, conventionalizing what they >*-.3ve 
learned and continuing the learning process as conventionalized strategies are refined, or used 
in the service of other to-be-learned strategies. As depicted in the bottom half of Figure 1, 
Gaveiek emphasizes the cyclical nature of this process. It Is reiterated across time and contexts 
as students learn, for example, how to synthesize discourse through a range of instructional 
opportunities and In a variety of contexts. 

ResMrch in Discourse Synthesis 

The study of discourse symhesis Is valuable on multiple levels. First, since discourse 
synthesis Is a complex process that continues to develop across the lifespan (Splvey. 1990; 
Spivey & King. 1989), its study reveals much about the nature of learners' and teachers' 
mutual and sometimes orthogonal task Impressions. Second, it Is an ecologtoally valid process 
both within school and beyond (McGlnley. 1990). Third, the process itself is one that draws 
upon and Integrates research In reading comprehension, writing, and the understanding of 
literacy activities (Greene, 1990). 

Splvey's research (1990; Splvey & King, 1989) on discourse synthesis with middle school 
through college-aged students revealed devetopmental differences In predk^ed directtons. Older 
students Included more Information overall, and their information was from higher levels of the 
text structure. Thoir texts showed more coherence and were generally more 'reader sensitive' 
In the way contexts were set than were the texts of younger students. Yet, earlier work suggests 



that we cannot assume that the ability to synthesize is merely developmental, since less 
successful college students experienced difficuity In such tasks (Spivey. 1S84). 

Thus, one focus of the current stud>- was to explore younger students' abilities to engage In 
discourse synthesis in written literacy, to begin to build an understanding of the early 
development of this ability. Yet, d may be nalvo meiely to ask. Can younger students synthesize 
discourse from multiple sources? The act of discourse synthesis Involves related, 
interconnected, and complex strategies. Writers often perform some form of organizational 
transformations, creating new text structures to convey the newly Integrated information. They 
also make decisions about what Information to include, selecting the relevant and discarding the 
less relevant. Finally, they connect information in ways that make their meaning coherent. 
Ihis Involves elaborating text information, determining information from beyond the texts 
(e.g., from their own knowledge) to Include to meet their audiences needs, and providing links 
among the content available from the various sources. We must examine how to address 
students' needs as they engage In what may be one of the most difficult, yet critical aspects of 
subject-matter learning. 

Related Strategy Research 

Research suggests that the strategies of organizing, selecting, and connecting are 
partkjulariy diffteult fof elementary school students. These students show less knowledge of 
how texts may be organized (Englert, Raphael. Fear. & Anderson. 1988; Englert. Stewart. & 
Hiebert. 1988), may be iU prepared to devetop cohesive text (Gamer & Gilllngham, 1987). 
and have less knowledge of ar<d agility In using different text stnjctures for generating new texts 
(Englert, Raphael. & Anderson. In press). Further, elementary students show difficulties 
Identifying conventional main ideas from text (Brown & Day. 1983; WInograd. 1984). Thus, 
one might predict that students engaged in such a complex activity will bring to the activity 
their own strategies and Interpretattons. or as Spivey and King (1989) note, their own task 
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Impressions. These task Impressions may provide Insights Into learners' processes of 
appropriation and transformation of learned strategies. 

Despite the potential difficulties elementary students may have with discourse synthesis, it 
seems obvious that the foundations for later success begin at the lower grade levels. Based on a 
range of factors such as disparities between students' abilities to interact with narrative and 
expository text (Applebee. Unger, & Mullis. 1987; Dutcher. 1990), poor models of synthesis 
in current textbooks (Armbruster, 1984), and lack of opportunities for engaging In frequent 
and sustained expository writing (Anthony & Anderson, 1987; Applebee et al., 1987), we 
might conclude that elementary students' conceptualization of discourse synthesis may be naive, 
at best, or, at worst, potentially misleading and inhibiting their development of this 
fundamental ability. 

In summary, students' potential difficulties may relate to their abilities !o identify 
relevant text information, integrate such information with relevant and accurate background 
knowledge, use appropriate text structures, provide contexts and linguistic cues that are 
sensitive to audience needs, and bring their own perspective or voice to the writing. 
Determining both the nature of students' task Impresstons of the act of discourse synthesis and 
understanding the source of such impressions are fundamental both to developing a theory of 
learning complex literacy strategies and Implementing instructional interventions designed to 
promote their development 

Current Study 

Thus, the purpose of this study is to examine students' synthesis of expository text from 
multiple sources. To do so, two related studies were conducted and are reported on in this paper. 
In the first, students in one fourth- and one fifth-grade classroom read and then synthesized two 
selections on potentially related topics (I.e.. rock climbing/caving; poio/fleM hockey). Their 
syntheses were analyzed for pattems and trends In students' apparent task Impressions and 
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abilities. The generalizability of these patterns and trends was then tested in the second study In 
which students from a fourth/fifth-firade classroom engaged In the same synthesis activity. 
However, In the second study, students' appropriation and transformation of relevant strategies 
were explored through observations, formal and informal interviews, and analysis of their 
written syntheses. These different information sources were then examined to determine any 
relationships among students' task impressions, how they defined their goal, and the strategies 
they used to achieve their goal. 

The data from these studies addressed the following questions that guided the research: (a) 
What are the features of fourth- and fifth-grade students' written discourse syntheses based on 
reading selections about potentially related topics? and (b) How do fourth- and fifth-grade 
students' appropriation and transformation of strategies for discourse synthesis relate to their 
task impressions? 

Method 

SublecU 

Students from two schools participated in this study. For the first study, 20 students each 
participated from one fourth- and one fifth-grade classroom in an umm, neighborhood school. 
Students reflected a heterogeneous mix of reading and writing abilities (from 2 years below 
grade level to grade level, or slightly above, performance, as measured by a combination of 
teacher judgement and standardized test scores), ethnic backgrounds, and socio-economic levels 
and were approximately evenly distributed across gender. 

For the second study, 13 fourth- and 5 fifth-grade students from a single classroom in a 
similar school within the same school distrtet participated in a replicatton of the written 
synthesis, with the addition of classroom observation during the activity and of formal and 
Informal Interviews. While all students participated in the written activity, to ensure 
similarity of populations, student selection for the formal Interview was based on their 
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performance on the synthesis activity. The selection process identified a pool of 10 students 
who appeared to have different {a&k Impressions and different ways of appropriating and 
transforming strategies related to discourse synthesis. Informal interviews had occurred 
within the classroom settings during tne written discourse activity. 
Materials 

Materials consisted of experiment-specific passages, a five-question formal interview, and 
a set of broad questions to be asked during the activity for the informal interviews. 

Passage sets: Studies l and 2. To examine students' ability to independently 
synthesize texts on related topics, two passage sets were developed on parallel topics about 
sports. Each set contained two related selections (i.e.. Rode Climbing/Caving; Field 
Hocitey/Polo). Topics were judged by a panel of five researchers to be of relatively low 
familiarity to students in this geographic area. Informal questioning of students prior to and 
during their reading suggested that they had no well-developed knowledge of these topics. The 
selections within each set were kienticai In length and kJea units. Across the two sets, passages 
were of similar length (463-511 words) and klea units (vis-a-vis Anderson & Pichert, 
1978) (24 to 28). Readability of all passages measured 3.5 according to the Fry Readability 
Formula (Fry, 1968). Each selectk}n was strucujred to Include an Introduction, a description 
of supplies (I.e., clothing and equipment) needed for the sport, and a set of rules and procedures. 
Each passage included 6 categories of information (e.g., context, players, materials/equipment, 
rules/gukjellnes) and paralleled each other for order of categories of Information presented. 
Included in each passage set was a page of lined paper on whk^ students were to write their 
synthesis. Adcfltional pages were available on request during the activity. 

Oral directtons that accompanied the passage sets asked students to (a) think about reports 
that they have written and why reports are written; (b) consWer how. In writing reports, we 
use Information from more than one book, article, or magazine; (c) feel comfortable asking any 
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of the adults In the classroom questions about words or Ideas that may not be dear or about what 
to write: and (d) write a report about the Ideas in the two selections they had read. In other 
words, they were asked to use their reports to "bring Ideas together" from the two articles to 
form a single nonflction report. The directions stressed that the exercise was not a test, that 
students could look back in the selections as much as they wanted to, and that they were allowed 
unlimited time. 

Interviews: Study 2. A formal interview consisting of five general questions was 
created to be administered to a subset of students parttoipating in the synthesis activity. The 
questions were designed to Mentify students' task Impressions, strategy use. and audience 
awareness: (1) What were you supposed to write about? (2) How did you decide what you 
wanted to include In your report? (3) Who do you think is going to read your report? (4) 
What do you think Is the reason why people write reports such as these? (5) Look over your 
report, if you were going to work on another draft of this report, like for including in your 
class's newspaper. Is there anything you would want to do differently? Prompts for each 
questton Included the following: Can you tell me more about that? is there anything else you can 
tell me about that? I'm confused about what you mean; woukJ you explain this to me again? 

An informal interview consisted of a pool of questions that seemed appropriate to ask during 
the activity, as researchers noted students' behaviors during the reading and written synthesis. 
For example, if a student were observed reading the selections then putting them aside with no 
reference to them during the synthesis writing, questtons focused on why he or she dkJ not look 
back (e.g., dkJ he or she not need to. dki he or she think it was not alfowed). If a student 
appeared to write before reading the second selection, the question focused on what led to that 
decision. Apparent misunderstandings about the assigned task were addressed. For example, 
when a student asked, 'Can I write a story?* he was reminded that this was supposed to be 
nonflction. 

9 
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Procedurtt 

Oltcourtf synthttis: Studies 1 and 2. Following the whole-class introduction of 
the activity and directions, students worked Individually, reading the selections and writing 
their reports. The procedure began with a discussion of what it means to write a report about 
something and how the students might find information for their reports in different places. 
Then the two selections were introduced as Information sources about two related sports. 
Students were told they could ask for help If there was anything in the selectkjn that did not 
make sense or any words or Ideas that confused them. Then they were asked to read the 
selections and think about how they might write a report that woukJ describe these two sports ii 
one paper. Students were toW that they could took back in the selections for any Information 
they wanted to Include In their reports and that they would only have to write a first draft on 
this day. They were given no time limit and reminded that there were at least two adults In the 
room who couW answer any of their questtons. Students were tokJ that this woukJ help us learn 
more about what people did when they wrote reports about expository informatton. 

During the reading and writing, observattons were made focusing on students' use of the 
text, the questions they asked, and so forth. Students were akted with any unknown or 
unfamiliar words and occasionally reminded that they couki took back In their selecttons as 
much as they wanted when writing, h general, students expressed no confuston and Indicated 
orally during the directtons that a report included informatton that was true, not copied from 
the books, and written in the students' own words. They were toto that while it was not 
required, they ooukJ use blank papers for writing notes If they wished. Few chose to do this. 

Students were given unlimited time, though all students completed the activity within an 
hour, if students appeared to need a break, they were altowed to get up from their seats (e.g., to 
get a drink of water, sharpen a pencil). During the activity, most students' questtons focused on 
having words toentifled or spelled or asking for the directtons to be repeated or darified (e.g.. 
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What are we supposed to write, Ike wtiat we have learned? Do I have to fill up the page?). 
Thus, students listened to the directions, read the selections, and wrote their reports in a single 
session, conducted as a whole-class activity. Following the activity, several students expressed 
interest in keeping the articles, and a few indicated they would like to do the activity with new 
articles on another day. All students in Study 1 partk:ipated in the activity. In Study 2 one 
student had indicated he did not wish to parttoipate. though when toU he didnl have to. he then 
elected to continue. 

Field notes, informal and formal Interviews: Study 2. In addition to using the 
same discourse synthesis activities as used in Study 1 . in Study 2 we also recorded field notes 
during the activity and students were asked questions informally as they wrote. No student was 
asked more than two questions over the course of the activity, and the question/answer exchange 
generally took less that two minutes. 

Within two days of the synthesis activity (giving the researchers time to examine students' 
syntheses, informal interviews, and observations). 7 students (i.e.. 1/3 of the total 
participants in Study 2) were selected to parttoipate in the inten/iew designed to tap their 
awareness of strategies used during discourse synthesis, their own task impressions of the 
activity, and their sense of audience and purpose. Students were asked if they wanted to 
participate in the interview and tokJ they coukj quit at any time. When students agreed, they 
met individually with one of ^jto researchers outskJe their classroom. Questions and responses 
were tape recorded, and the recording was later transcril}ed. 
Data Analysis 

Data analyses took three form: (a) number and source of kieas included in the discourse 
synthesis, (b) patterns of synthesis as inferred from the written texts, and (c) 
interview/observation analysis. 
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IdM unit analytla. Students' written texts were analyzed for \he number of Idea units 
included, including total ideas, ideas based on each selection, background knowledge 
(consistent/accurate, inconsistent/inaccurate), and statements of personal opinion or feelings. 
Three researchers divWed the original selecttons Into their idea units, using a combination of 
independent Wentlfteatlon with reliabllity checks and consensus. A scoring form was developed 
that listed each major category of information and the related details that formed that sectton of 
text. For Study 1, each students' synthesis was read by two researchers, and Ueas included 
were matched to the scoring templates. A third researcher rescored the data, recording 
"intrusions" or kJeas that went beyond that stated explicitly in the text (i.e.. accurate and 
inaccurate content information, personal opinions and feeling). For Study 2, two researchers 
scored the data, with approximately 10% of the texts read by both researchers. Reliability was 
calculated to be above 90% and the remaining syntheses were scored by a single coder. 

Patterns of ditcourta synthaais. Written texts were analyzed holistteally for 
evidence of different pattems or approaches to synthesis. A scoring scheme was devetoped from 
two directfons: emerging from the data and suggested by related research. First, the data from 
Study 1 was read by two researchers to see if pattems emerged from the data itself. Seven 
categories of approaches to synthesis were Mentified based on consensus of the two researchers. 
These categories included (a) writing only on one topfc or on one category of informatton, (b) 
digressing to form a story, and (c) copying random lines from each text, and so forth. Second, a 
third researcher was given a subset of the data and asked to examine it to Wentify any patterns 
that seemed to occur across the papers and that might reveal students' strategies in creating a 
synthesis or that might suggest students' task impresstons. Though the names of the categories 
generated by the third researcher varied from those of the first two, there were five categories 
that were consistent with those originally identified, such as lack of infomiatfon balance and 
creating narratives rather than expository reports. 
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After examining the data for patterns, we returned to rese^f^ih conducied with older 
students (see Spivey, 1984; -Spivey & King, 1939) and research on summarization and 
retelling (see Englert. Raphael, Anderson. Stevens. & Anthony. 1991) to ^'atermine other 
categories that would t>e relevant to explaining how upper elementary students approach the 
l&sk of discourse synthesis. 

From the two processes of pattern identification emerged four criteria that seemed to lead 
to successful syntheses (e.g.. they were well t)aianced across topics and categories, organized, 
and "reader friendly") and fbur strategies that, whan used, seemed to inhibit students' success. 
Coding was completed based on the eight criteria. First, students' papers were coded according 
to the four criteria that, when met, appeared to be positively related to a successful synthesis of 
the information across the different sources. These four criteria are (see Appendix A for coding 
schemes for balance, integration, and elaboration), 

( 1 ) Balance of Information: (A) Across-text balance examines proportion of 
information from each selection relative to the total information included; (B) 
Withln-text balance examines the distribution of information from the different 
potential categories of information present in the selections; (C) Text/ 
Background balance examines the proportion of text information relative to 
information from the students' background knowledge (without regard to 
accuracy of that Information). 

( 2 ) Degree of Integtatton: The degree to which students Integrate infbnnation from 
the different sources (two texts, badcground knowledge). EvMence of integratton 
includes using key words and phrases to show relationships (e.g., both, alike, 
different from, but), pronominal references that signal relattonshlps among the 
two texts, and parallel traits across the two topics. 

(3) Degree of Elaboratton: The degree to which kteas included are elaborated to 
explain categories of information. Evkience of elaboration Is derived from the 
proportion of Ueas included relative to potential kjeas, kleas per category per 
text. 
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( 4 ) Audience Sensitivity: Revealed In conventions such as setting a context, using 
■voice 3 to create a iinit to the reader or enhance reader interest and usina a 
structure* that maltes the Information clear and easy to follow. 

In addition to the criteria for successful syntheses, we examined potential strategy use 
that may have inhibited students' ability to synthesize text. Such strategies have been suggested 
by prior research. For example. Bereiter and Scardamalia (1985) have noted that when 
developmentally less mature writers create text, they may use an associative strategy or a 
-knowledge dump." in which each idee links to the subsequent one but with no overarching 
organization. Graves (1983) has suggested that young students may show insensitivity to the 
needs of their audiences because of the dominance of teachers as their sole audience. When 
working with students' question-answerlng strategies. Raphael and her colleagues (Raphael & 
Pearson, 1985; Raphael & Wonnacott. 1985) found some students overreliant on background 
knowledge at the expense of infonnation about the text. Finally, pitot work for this study 
suggested that some students used different forms of copying. Based on this information, we 
examined the syntheses that seemed less successful. The four categories of inhibiting slrategies 
included the following: 

( 1 ) Associative memory/recall: Associatton of kjeas without overall organization 
lack of parallel traits, and students' text difficult to read for any overarchina' 
organizational pattern. 

( 2 ) Audience Insensitivity: Writers appear to be answering an Implied questton, 
rather than generating their own new text; the questton apparently being 
addressed Is not readily Uentifiable to the naive reader. 



3Votee refers to the degree to which the students' personality was present. This was 
revealed through students' asking questtons of their reader-including personal experiences 
feelings, and opintons-and other related writing conventions. We are not using voice in the 
sense of Scolton (1989) or Bakhtin (1986), as It refers to Issues of power or genre. 

^Structure refers to an kjentifiable organizattonal pattem, though not necessarily a 
conventional structure as ktentified by Meyer (1975) or Armbruster (1984). Students could 
use any comblnatton of conventtonal patterns or create one of their own. 
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( 3 } Digression: Students include ideas from own background Itnowledge that may be 
inaccurate or only tangentiaily related to the topics; they digress from writing a 
report to writing a narrative or pseudonarratlve. 

( 4 ) Copying: Students may (a) copy random text from each of the two passages; (b) 
copy strategic sentences within categories, across text, and about parallel traits; 
or (c) paraphrase text sentence l:y sentence. 

Observations and Interviews: Study 2. Students' interview transcripts were read 
independently by two researchers to identify students' tasks impressions, their strategies for 
obtaining and recording information, their perceived audience, and their identification of 
revisions if they were to write a second draft. After making indivMuai evaiuattons, the two 
researchers then discussed their interpretations for consistency and thoroughness. Students' 
responses were then discussed in light of the strategies inferred from the written data and the 
observational notes recorded during the actual synthesis. 

ObservatkDns recorded during the synthesis activity and informal interviews were read to 
identify supporting or conflicting evklence related to the more formal measures. Thus, we 
triangulated the Inten/iew and observation data with the written syntheses to provide further 
information about the apparent use of facilitating or inhibiting strategies. 

Retuitt and Discussion: Study 1 

Analyses In Study 1 focused on the quantitative evaluation of the Uea units included in 
students' syntheses and the qualitative analysis of the facilitating and inhibiting strategies that 
may have been used to contrtHJte to the quantitative findings. Means and standard deviations 
were calculated for fourth- and fifth-grade students' (1) total number of ideas Included within 
passage sets (A: RekJ Hockey/Poto, B: Rock Climbing/Caving), (2) total kJeas drawn for the 
passages, and (3) total ideas included beyond tert infonnation for both accurate and inaccurate 
details and feelings/opinions statements. These group data are presented in Tabi^ 1. 

We first examined any potential effects due to the passage set. r-test results suggested no 
significant differences In ideas included, 7(19) » 1.1415, p> .05. Though any other significant 
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Table 1 

study !• Means anri Stanriarrt n&vlatlong for Idea Units Inrluded In nif;rnijr<;fi Synthesis 



Total ideas from Text, 


ideas Beyond Text: 


Ideas Beyond Text; 


Total Ideas 


within Passage Sets 


Accurate 


i naccurate 


1 ncluded 


P/F 


R/C 


Personal 


Content 






4th 












m 6.00 


7.25 


1.35 


0.10 


0.45 


8.40 


5d 4. 1 6 


4.53 


2.72 


0.31 


0.76 


3.89 


5th 












m 10.91 


9.56 


0.30 


0.15 


0.25 


1 1.00 


sd 4.30 


4.48 


0.57 


0.49 


0.55 


4,15 


4/5th 












combined 
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9.70 


sd 










4.18 
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effects were unlikely because of the large standard deviations and the relatively small 
differences In means, a / test was applied to the major comparison of the total number of idea 
units included across the two grade levels and to the minor comparison that showed the largest 
mean difference (number of opinions/feelings) across the fourth- and fifth-grade classes. 
Neither of these tests reached significance. For the comparison of total ideas included, 7(18) » 
2.000, p > .05; for the feelings/opinions included, 7(19) « 1.6406, p> .05. 

The statistical tests and the Infbmiai examination of means and standard deviations suggest 
that both fourth- and fifth-grade students were similar In the numt>er of ideas they Included 
bas^:i on information from the text and their own knowledge and that there were no significant 
differences in the way students in these grades elected to include feelings and opinions as well as 
accurate and less accurate background knowledge. Further, what is striking about the data is the 
relatively small proportion of information students included from any source. That is, students 
Included less than one-third of the kteas possible from the text, with many students Including as 
few as one-tenth. Looking across the grades in terms of students' use of facilitating strategies of 
information balance, integration across topics, and elaboration (see Table 2), we find that less 
than half the students are able to effectively draw on both topics when attempting to synthesize 
infonnation and that even in cases when information from both topics is present. It Is rarely 
presented in an Integrated way. Students were relatively more successful in elaborating upon 
categories of information they dkJ include, but the small number of total kleas suggests that such 
elaboration occurs only for those few categories of information In the report. Elaboration of 
multiple categories of information dkj not occur. 

From the students' writing samples in Study 1, we can infer some of the potentially 
inhibiting strategies that mediated against their successful discourse synthesis. We discuss 
these briefly, primarily to provkie the hypotheses that guided our development of the 
Interviews and that Informed the fieM obsen/atlons during Study 2. Evkience from students' 
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Table 2 

Study 1: Means and Standard DeviaMon«^ for FarlH tatlng Strategy u?;g Ana^v«^l«; 



Balance 


Integration 


Elaboration 


4th 


m 


a 

0.85 


0.90 


1.85 




sd 


1.09 


1.02 


0.75 


5th 


m 


1.75 


1.55 


1.70 




sd 


1.07 


1.00 


0.57 



^ Range from 0-3. 
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writing samples supported the existence of the four inhibiting strategies (see pp. 14-15) 

originally hypothesized. In addition, two other approaches to synthesis appeared to inhibit these 

students' success: (1) narrowly Identifying relevant information and (2) writing a story. 

While we discuss these in the separate sections that follow, it is noteworthy that any given 

studonts' synthesis may reflect more than one of these features. 

Narrowly Identifying Relevant Information 

Students' samples that reflected Identification of a narrow band of relevant information 

were characterized by including information about only one of the topics from only one of the 

articles, or from a single category of Information fOr one or both topics. For example, Jamess 

wrote about only one topic after reading selections on Polo and on Field Hockey: 

Polo is in England and Is fun to watch In polo you have to where surtin clothing you 
have to where pants, shrist, t)oots and a helmet. You use a long handle with a fiat 
end, they have seven minutes. In the meedle of the game they have even longer 
breaks, the players try hit the ball to the other teames goal and then they will get a 
point, there are defence and ofence the players go back were they started. Hockey is 
a good sport and it Is fun to play. 

All details refer to polo. Though there Is reference to field hockey in the final sentence, there is 

no information that parallels the polo section, or that even Implies a relationship. 

Similarly. Jessie apparently wrote about one topic which she called Held polo" and. 

further, focused on only one category of information: 

Sports are very fun to play and wach. When people play field polo, every player 
wears skirts and some wear pants and other things like that every team wears the 
sameoolers, each team has the same kind of stikes. many women and men. the 
women wear boots the men wear shoes keep you from sikiing during the game, every 
time thay slop to take a rest. 

Her text describes the unifbnns primarily, with a brief reference to the equipment (i.e.. 

"stikes'O used to play the game. 



6Ali samples Indude spelling and other writing conventions students used in their texts. 
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Overemphasizing Background Knowledge 

Some students' samples reflected an overemphasis on badtground Knowledge at the expense 
of the synthesls's Integrity. While many students stayed on the same general topics, they tended 
to drift away from the content of the articles. For example. Yvonne wrote. 

This acktMtles cause different clothing which Is cool clothes and sometimes warm 
clothes. I think 2 people Is a lot safer and a lot wiser. If I ever whent rock I would 
bring water and first aid kit and thing like thai Matie I will become a rock climber 
The end. 

Caving seems fun to me. I like explore new place. I never wouki explore a different 
place I never woukI go walking by my self never In my life. The end. 

While Yvonna's voice comes through as she offers persona! opinion and feeling, she does so to the 
exclusion of content. 

Using Associative Memory or Recall of Information From Sources 

A third example of an Inhibiting strategy is associative/memory recall. These students 
appear to use the strategy identified by Bereiter and Scardamalia (1985). and Engiert et al. 
(1991) of moving from one idea to the next with no overarching plan or organization. Their 
texts were often difficult to understand because of the scattered nature of the content, as In 
Carlos' paper: 

Rock climbing Is very dangerous but very exiting and fun you have to be well trained 
to ciimb rocks. Cave exploring Is fun to but still you need a good training and to be 
very careful But you don't need as much equipment as rock climbing but you will ' 
need a ftashligh and right a lot of thing such as warm clothing tor It Is very wet In 
there becuse no sunlight ever enters the cave also there Is usually animaFs In there 
such as bats, rats, mica, salmadars, lizards, and fish In the lakes that Is if there Is a 
underground lake in there . . . 

While Carlos does Identify two major categories of infbnnatlon (I.e., training, equipment), he 
does not use these to organize his paper. For example, it is difficult to understand which 
equipment Is needed for which hobby. Further, like Yvonne, Carlos adds additional Information 
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based upon background knowledge (e.g., animal's ... fish in the lakes), but does so in an 

associative pattern. 

Strategic or Random Copying 

A fourth potentially inhibiting strategy was copying; randomly from each of the two 
passages, strategically within categories and across text, or paraphrasing text sentence by 
sentence. Jeanlne copied verbatim segments of text but seemed rather strategic in tho way she 
did it: 

Rock Climbing 

have you ever climbed a hall? did you special equipment? did you train and practice 
for a long time. Rock climbing Is an exciting hobby. It can also be very dangerous. 
The best kind of /ocff to climb Is one that has large cracks and comers, of tail 
mountains other larger rocks stkd( up out of flat places, people who want to go rock 
climb need to wear special clothers. They also use some special things. They need to 
wear clothers. that are comfortable and not tight, they also need special shose. 

At first glance. Jeanine's text seems to be the beginning of a fairly well-synthesized and 

interesting paper. However, we feel that Jeanine's text involves the potentially inhibiting 

strategy of strategic and verbatim copying. Jeanlne has selected specific sentences from one of 

the passages and copied them in her report. She copied the introductory sentences, skipped to 

sentences about types of rocks \o dimb. and then copied phrases related to the ctothes and 

equipment. 

Wrltir*^ • Story or Pstudoatory 

A fifth potentially inhibiting strategy occurred when students wrote pieces of fiction, 
sometimes loosely based on the selections read. Stories ranged from pseudonarratives in which 
the stoiy was a vehicle through whteh inferences coukJ be imparted to nan'atives only 
tangentially related to the readings. Often, these syntheses had a strong sense of the student's 
voice, prior knowledge, and personal opinton and feeling. In the foltowing example. Janiasi's 
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pseudonarratlve conveys information about equipment but does not go beyond the single category 
of information. Jamaal writes, 

Hey, Susan I am going caving but first I am going to explain It. First you need a flash 
light, . . . Hey, Angle I am going to climb on rocks at NIagra falls but first I need 
practice you need special clothes special things . . . / thinly I will have my dad go with 
me and buy me all those special things too. 

Jamaal's paper reflects a sense of purpose and audience, almost as If he were writing a 
letter to a friend. He tells his reader what he is going to do, what is needed for the activities, 
and then creates a site where he would like to rock climb. He ends by explaining how he 
personally might obtain his supplies, developing neither the synthesis nor his narrative. 
Lack of Context for Paper 

Several of the papers illustrated a lack of "reader sensitivity" on the part of the authors. 
Rarely did students provWe a context for why they are writing their papers, what they hope to 
accomplish, or what they hope their readers to learn. For example, Yvonne provWed no 
discussion of her toptes, nor any sense of her purpose, Jessie's Introductory sentence, "Sports 
are very fun to play and watch," is vague. Jeanine appears to set a context but, in fact, only 
copied the Introduction from one text and thus establishes no sense of synthesis. Uke many 
school-related writing activities, these students appeared to assume (and, we might argue, 
appropriately so) that their audience is the adult who gave the assignment and thus, as a reader. 
Is In little or no need of a context. 

These examples demonstrate students' apparently different task impressions of discourse 
synthesis. Facilitating strategies such as seiectton, integratton. and elaboration often were 
interceded by Inhbltlng strategies (e.g.. associative memory/recall, audience Insensitivity, 
digression, copying, and story writing). Students' task Impresstons (Spivey & King, 1989) for 
synthesizing infbnnatlon from multiple sources were not conslstant with those of more 
experienced students, their teachers, or the researchers. However, students' reasons 
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underiying their approaches to synthesis activities are still in question and unavailable from 
merely examining students' writing samples. 

A deficit model might argue that they iaci<ed the appropriate stiategies and need to be 
remediated. A naturalist model might suggest students had not had the appropriate experiences 
in discourse synthesis and thus could not be expected to succeed. A social constructivist 
perspective might suggest a disparity between the goals identified by the teacher and those of the 
students, and thus a need to better understand the r^tudents' task impressions to help students 
appropriate and transform strategies relevant to this goal. Thus, the fOcus of the second study 
was on tapping students' underlying reasons, goals, and beliefs about synthesis, to understand 
better the relationship between the strategies they elected to use and their task impressions. 

Results and Discussion: Study 2 

There were two sets of data analyses for Study 2. The first consisted of a comparison of 
the quantitative measures of klea units included, to examine whether the findings from Study 1 
could be generalized to this second population of students. The second was a qualitative analyses 
of the written data, the infonnal and formal intetviews. and the observations. 

Tables 3 and 4 present the means and standard deviations for the number of kieas students 
included, the relative proportton of background knowledge (accurate and inaccurate) and 
feelings/opintons included by this group of students, and the facilitating strategies, 
respectively. A t test was performed comparing the number of Meas included by students in this 
sample to those from Study 1 (/n Study 1 - 9.70, sd « 4.18: m Study 2 - 10.33, sd « 4.14). 
No significant differences were found, indicating both populattons of students were similar in 
the kieas included. The qualitative evaluation of their facilitating strategies of balance, 
integratton. and elaboration revealed essentially similar problems, though the students from 
Study 2 were somewhat more successful in integrating those tieas included, and somewhat 
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Table 3 



Study ?• MP?inS 2nd StanrtaM n^v/laMnnci fnr Moa llnifc; mrlnHoH [p 

Discourse !^vnthP.;<c^ 



Total Ideas from Text, 
within Passage Sets 

P/F R/C 


Ideas Beyond Text: 

Accurate 
Personal Content 


Ideas Beyond Text: 
Inaccurate 


Total Ideas 
Included 


m 7.43 

4th 


6.55 


2 50 2.30 


1.60 


10.33 


sd 5.13 


2.25 


1.51 1.49 


0.89 


4.14 



Table 4 

Study 2: Means and St;>ndarf1 npvia tlons fnr F^trllltatlng f^frafpgy 

Use Analysis 



Balance 


Integration 


Elaboration 


m 1.67^ 

4th 


1.78 


1.39 


sd 0.97 


l.l 1 


0.92 



^ Range from 0-3. 
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less acoomplishdd at el^rating upon the ideas included (see Taisia 4). However, these students 
showed much the same variability in their approach to synthesis as did those students in Study 
1. and many of the same difficulties. 

in examining these data and triangulating them with information gathered within the 
synthesis activity itself, we identified 10 students who reflected different ways of approaching 
discourse synthesis, different ways of utilizing the text, and different goals--in short, different 
tasl( impressions. Their interview data, in combination with the written work and observa- 
tions, provide insights Into the way in which synthesis had been appropriated and transformed. 
Following a brief description of synthesis activities that students experienced over the academic 
year (October through February), we will describe their discourse syntheses, observed writing 
processes, and interview responses in detail. 

Students had participated In several activities that encouraged them to synthesize across 
different literature selections related to two themes: folk tales and World War II. For example, 
in one activity, students selected two folk tales that they had read then Identified similarities 
and differences. Next, they discussed these in peer-led discussion groups and wrote their own 
fblk tales drawing on some of the features they had noted. In a second activity, they kJentlfled a 
major theme (e.g.. innocent victims, caring during war) runi.n'j :hrough several books that 
described events whk:h took place during Worki War II. They noted events or \deas from each 
book supporting their theme and wrote essays about their theme, relating their ideas to the 
literature selections. The synthesis activity for this study was the first that stressed the 
integration of descriptive infomiatlon. though they had synthesized expository information in 
the fbnn of a timeline during a social studies unit about expk3rers. 

The students selected for the Interview were those whose written synthesis papers 
reflected the range of task Impressions seen in Study 1 and Study 2. These students' responses 
to the five-question Interview helped illuminate their task impressions of the synthesis 
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activity, focusing on their description of the tasic, how they selected information, audience 
Identification, and purposes and possible revision foci. Students will be described within five 
categories of apparent strategy use: (1) associative/memory recall, (2) overemphasis of 
bacl<ground knowledge, (3) narrow topic/category focus, (4) copying, and (5) creating 
narrative text. The sixth category, audience Insensitivlty and lack of context, pervaded across 
all categories of students' strategy use. We discuss the relationships among their written 
products, observed reading, writing behaviors, and \ask impressions. 
Associative/Memory Recall 

Monte's, Jennifer's, and Unda's discourse syntheses and related observational notes 
suggested elements of associative memory or recall strategies. Monte was proud that his was 
one of the longest papers in the class. 

that both articais are real good because they tell about the game and the 
game ruls like riding (polo) and passing the ball to a team mate (Fieki 
hockey). 

If you want to see a game of poto you will need to go to another place 
like england to see it, or other places around the world. But mainly it is 
played In summer or somewhere were It is hot. 

FiekJ hockey is somthing like pok) but you dont rkie horses and 
everything Is differint, for instance, there are a tot more players than 
there is In poto (11) and you can watch on televlston. 

Even if they are differint games I still like them both. Expesialy the 
rules, there all fair, they give you protectton to wear. But you have to 
work team work with your partners to win the game. Both games have 
different niles like in poto you have to get on your spot before you start the 
game and you have to roll the ball down the fieki and into the net And on 
fieki hockey the game is an hour tong and other rules but I have to go now. 
One thing I forgot lo menchin, on poto there are 4 players on a team and on 
He\6 hockey there are 11 players on a team. 

While Monte had elaborated more than was typical, we were struck by the associative nature of 
the kjeas Included. He moved among a range of informatton categories, though he frequently 
provided parallel informatton. During the synthesis activity, he was observed moving back and 
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forth between the selections and his constructed text. As he explained his strategy during the 



interview, it seemed that the text, not any overarching plan, drove his Information selection: 

'Cause I was/lilte writing what I thought the rules were and everything, so I kept 
looking back finding/like/stuff about the rules and the game and all that//so I was 
writing something about what the game is about and the rules and everything //so 
and I kept looking back in the articles to find out what I wanted to write [emphasis 
ours]. 

Not all students who seemed to use associative strategies relied on the text. Despite being 

observed reading both selections, Linda's synthesis had information only from rock climbing. 

climbing Is a very dangerous hobby, why two or mor people go encase 
someone get hurt. Rock Climber need to Be very strong the lift weight so 
the con pull there whole Body weight, the also where speid shoe to Keep 
form falling. Also the need a very stomg rope and nut they are really Utti 
meotch hooks. And they need a harness witch is a Beit that hook to the rope, 
he take a nut from his harness pushes the nut Into the Rock ties the rope to 
the nut witch is tied to the harness, and he pull's himsif up. he put more 
nut In the rock as he goe's atong. you shouki never climp a rock without 
trosing. with the right equipment and expeinced Leader. It shoutel Be Lot of 
fun and you wont have to worry about dieing. The End. 

Field notes indtoated that she was proud of the amount she had written, but her only criteria of 

how to select infbrmatton was based on whether it heki her interest: 

Well, I like to include the tfiingis that most Interest me, like people that 
have to be really strong, so most of them lift weights// arxt there's belts 
called harnesses and that's just hooked up to a rope and there's nuts and 
little hooks that you push into the rocks//and tie the rope and it pulls you 
up and you dlmb the rocks. 

The kjea about strength prompted that of lifting weights; harnesses led to ropes and hooks: rope 

perhaps led to pulling up as you dlmb. 

Jennifer, IRce Linda, used interest as her criteria for induslon. 

The first thing that is alBce in these to stories is both Caving and Rock 
I iihibing are dangerous. And also in both stories the peopi who do caving 
and Rock Climbing have to wear some kind of spedal equipment. 

But the equipment that they wear are different then one other. And the 
both take place some were else. 

But they say both hobbies are fun to do because you learn more about 
caving and Rock Climbing. The End. 
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In the Interview, she indicated that she used a "back-and-forth" process, Identifying something 
of Interest in one article, then seeking related Information from the second. While somewhat 
more sophisticated than Monte or Unda. she still reflected more of a random search for an Idea, 
which then sparked a search for associated parallel information. 
Overemphasizing Background Knowledge 

Like the students in Study 1 , several students appeared to use their own background 
knowledge at the expense of text Infbrmatton. Randy's and Larissa's samples provide an 
interesting contrast. 

The thing about Caving and Rock Climbing is there not the same. But 
both hobbies are dangerous and you could get hurt. If you want to rock 
climb you should have a partner because you can fall and other things like 
that. The thing that's different about these articles are that the cave is 
really dark and not sun light gets really in there. But if your rock 
climbing you can see. So remember if your going rock climbing take a 
partner because you can get hurt. And If you go Into a cave you shouki 
sometimes take a buddy because It Is very dark In a cave and you can get 
k}st. and you need the equitment to do that stuff. The End. 

that I soukJ play polo It sounds like fun but you can get hurt because 
you tried to hit the ball and fall off. And borke part of your body. And be 
sure you don't hit nobody In the face with the ball. And when I grow up 1 
want to play polo for the rest of my life and to be a profreshal so 1 can teach 
little kkis that so they want to teach too. 2 I'd wished I played FleM hockey 
because I think it Is only for woman because they got skirts because I know 
men don't wear skirts In some other country they wore skirts they are 
called kilts and they used bagpipes. And I think you souki play Fieki IHockey 
too. And that your chlMren can play for their rest of their lives. 

During tiie synthesis, they both cSscussed Issues that went beyond the text. Fiekj notes recorded 

that Randy (fiscussed his interest in becoming a geologist with the teacher. Later, he shared his 

paper with two peers because he saU he thought they woukl find it Interesting since he was going 

to become a geotogist. Larlssa, in contrast, asked for information about men who wear skirts 

and about how to spell kilts. 
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Despite their similar inciination to move beyond the text, not surprisingly, their 

syntheses show a marked difference in the Itinds of beyond-text information included, and the 

impact on the relative success of the ;8ynthesis. Randy's text was more successful In terms of 

content, though he focused primarily on safety. He seemed to work to make his text interesting 

with his own "voice" and sense of audience coming through. Randy's text resulted in a tone of 

feeling and personal opinion about rock climblnc and caving. There is a sense of congmence 

between his own goals and interests and the topic of the caring article. Asited about how he 

determined ideas to include, he initially notes that the article was Important, but spends much 

more time describing his own knowledge: 

From the article because a-h-h-m it really helped me 'cause when I grow up I want 
to be something like a geologist; I'm not sure but if you go in a cave a-h-h-h-m like 
if you go in a cave a-h-h-m you can take, you can look down in holes in the cave and 
stuff and thafs what geologist do, they study under the cave so a-h-h-m they really 
gave me some more dues and stuff to be a geok}gist. 

His interest in becoming a geotogist led to the identiftoation of partteular kinds of information, 

though, notably, he elaborates little of relevant Ideas from the text or his knowledge base. 

Perhaps, as a 10-year-okl, he is more concerned about safety than other issues. 

In contrast, Larlssa created a completely different text emphasizing her own knowledge 

and associattons of tangential information. As she explained in her interview, she saw the 

activity as a fantasy or make-believe: 

I just made it up mysolf 'cause I couM do it for real. I just /um/thought/ thought/ 
and thought, then I got the k/ea and kept on writing/um/som things down/that/ it/ 
was a great Uea/then I shoukl do something. 

in her synthesis, she moves from explaining that she wants to be a "profreshal" (professional) 
polo player to teaching chiUren to play pok> to playing fiekl hockey and a discusston of women 
and men wearing skirts. Apparently, the word "skirts" in the fieM hockey artk:le prompted this 
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association, and Urissa's task impression of maice-believe did nothing to dissuade her from 
following her thoughts. 

Writing About One Topic or One Category within an Article 

Several children wrote about only one topic or focused on a single category. Joshua was 
characteristic of the latter, writing primarily about the rules. 

it is different is that each team goes for a different net so they can score a 
point for their team the more points the score the they can win the game 
and in the way they play Is the men play this game called polo and the need 
to wear pants, shirts, riding boots, and a helmet so the want get hurt on the 
face thats why the were a helmet. 

The same is that there are Just woman plays this and it is called field 
hockey and they use special shirts and skirts Eveiy player has to get them 
and special shoes to play and the shoes keep them feet from slidding into wet 
grass and each player has to need a stick to play the game they use a stick it 
hit the ball with it so Jhey can score a point at the end of the stick there is a 
long handle at the other end of the stick is a long fiat part of it to hit the ball 
and the white lines tell the player were the can play at the end of each side 
is a goal it is made up of two tong tall post a net goes between the post and 
five have to be offence they try to get the bail away from the other offence 
the goalkeeper always In by the goal so they make a point and the one with 
the most points at the end wins. 

Uke Monte and Unda. he seemed pleased at the amount he had written, making an issue of his 
request for a second sheet of paper and then showing the adutts in the room his two completed 
pages. His paper Is an example of one In whksh elaboratksn has occurred but primarily within 
one category-the rules of the game. In contrast, Unda wrote about several categories of. 
Information but Included only Information from one seleci )n. 

We Interviewed Joshua and Unda to understand their reasons tOr writing about one article 
or one category within an artide. While their task impressions varied, both students 
Interviewed suggested their narrow focus was prompted by their task impresston. Both defined 
it as a limited focus. For Joshua, the focus was on rules: 

I just wrote about how you supposed to play the games. I wrots about that, what you 
were supposed to wear, j was supposed to write about what we thought was good, 
about anything we read. 
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For several prompts, Joshua consistently referred to writing about rules. His secondary 

reasons involved writing about "interesting stuff so that it would be interesting." During his 

interview. Joshua elaborated on the rules employed in playing polo and field hockey and 

discussed the uniforms and equipment needed, how teams go about scoring, and the 

responsib'iities of the offensive and defensive teams. Despite the fact that he clearly had 

adriitlona: Information about the categories that he thought to be important, when asked what he 

might do to revise, he focused not on synthesizing this additkjnal informatbn but on audience. 

How he woukl conskler audience is diffteult to interpret, but it may be consistent with his 

narrow focus. He apparently assumes that he should write a different paper for each person. 

suggesting "I'd make it to each one so ifd be different/ 'cause if it was the same it wouldn't be 

right 'cause everyone/ 'cause everyone woukJ have the same." 

Recall that Linda had used an associative strategy to write her synthesis on interesting 

ideas in rock climbing. Her narrow focus was easily explained by her task impression: 

I think we were supposed to write about the story that most excites us and/um/'what 
about the story that excited us most, (prompt) Well/ 1 thought caving was not 
interesting// I 6\dn'V I dkJn't like/I thought it was boring. 

After several prompts concerning why people write such reports. Linda commented that her 

purpose was, "I'd like the people to know what I thought was Interesting about this stuff." She 

continued to use the word "Interesting," meaning what was interesting to her. Her comments 

were consistent throughout her Interview and helped us understand one reason students may 

write about a narrow set of infbrmation-that is what they find interesting. Both Joshua's and 

Linda's diffksuities In writing Integrated text related to their task Impressions. Their audience 

kjentificatton (either self or an ambiguous "other) limited the degree to whteh integratton was 

important. Each student's sense of audience was incongruent with ti>at of the academic goals of 

synthesis. 
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Strategic/Random Copying 

Joshua also provides insights into why students may have used strateQic or random 

copying. He described his strategy for deciding what information to inciude. saying 

I started reading the polo first, and then when I got done, i started, i started writing 
about it, 'cause sometimes i forget what, Wke if i read polo and then i read field 
hocltey and then I forget about polo; it's hard to start writing; and then after polo I 
wrote about this. 

What is interesting about Joshua's explanation is that, while his \ask impression was focused on 

writing about the rules of the game and what he thought was interesting, he was diligent in 

trying to balance his information about polo and field hockey, stating "I was puttin' as many 

ihings as I could, so I started putting lots of things I Uied to get more in the first one, and then I 

got more in the second one . . 

Similarly. Eva's text reflects a search for ideas to copy from the articles: 

differ3nces between these two articals is the equipment in both of them like 
this; for Rock climbing they need loose light clothing and leather shoes. And 
for caving people need, heavy clothes. Rubber boots. A hard hat. and a flash 
light 

The likes in these artk^ls is they both have something to do with 
rocks. They can be done without much practice. And also need differnt 
things to acive what they wanted to finish or explore. 

She strategically selects a comparison/contrast approach to synthesis but ends up randomly 

selecting information to include from the original articles. Her text reflects the results of such 

a search, and her interview comments are congruent with her synthesis. Her task impression 

was compare/contrast across the two topics, but in the end. she indicates she just guessed about 

what to include: 

Basteally I was thinking about what was the differences between the two things. And 
what were the alikes. It was almost like pick your own assignment, to relate to what 
you read. We were supposed to write about um. / Just took a guess. 

Eva talked about her approach to synthesizing information: "writing about the alikes and 

the differences." But it appears that she was uncertain about the synthesis activity. Her 
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comment about "pick your own asslgnmenr suggests that her task Impression was not consistent 
with her integration <^trategy. 

Writing an Expository Text In the Form of a Story 

Tremaine created a narrative about cavers and rock climbers, albeit a very short one: 

One day there were cave dimbers a rock dlmbers they lick to that because It was 
there hobby and they iiked it and that Is dangerous the wore spcial kind of shoe they 
are called rubber shoes. The end 

During the synthesis activity, he had asked one researcher if he had to "fill up the page." He was 

told that he only had to write about whatever he had to say. Tremaine then asked. "Can I write 

about a caver and a rock dimber?" The researcher responded that he should think of this 

activity as a report. In a formal interview, he was asked what he was supposed to do. IHe stated, 

Well what you was supposed to do was um/take it and write a story about /^hat you 
read in the paperfand then/and then you um/you raise your hand and they um/take 
it away from you. 

When t'le researcher asked Tremaine what was his story about, he responded by saying "it was 
about cave dlmbers and rock dimbers." He said that in deckling what to put in his story, he 
read the story and thought of kjeas of his own and some of the ideas that were In the "book." The 
result was a pseudonarrative in which he attempted to convey information through a story, but 
he dki not devetop either the story or the content of the selections. 

When Tremaine was prompted further in an effort to understand why and how he selected 
certain ideas for his report, he said that he Included what he thought was good from the original 
artteies on rock dlmbing and caving. He noted that "one day there were cave dimbers and rock 
dlmbers' was his own Uea and saki that he thought about "background" for his story when he 
"pictured in head infonnation for gokl and silver for caves and the same for rock dlmbing." 
His Initial approach to the synthesis adivity. his text, and his interview consistently suggest 
that Tremaine's task impression was to create a story. When faced by the task constraints, he 
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merely made the narrative by personalizino for a rock climber and a caver the content he chose 
to include. 

Summary and Conciusions 

This study sought to provide Insights Into the features of elementary students' discourse 
syntheses and the way In which their appropriation and transformation of strategies relate to 
their task Impressions. It Is clear from the data that, In terms of features, we might conclude 
that elementary students have a great deal of learning and development ahead as they acquire the 
abilities to synthesize information from multiple sources. Elementary st jdents' difficulties 
with strategies related to synthesls-speciflcally collecting information. Integrating, 
balancing, elaborating, and setting contexts-lessened their success In successfully 
synthesizing discourse. 

Students' syntheses were characterized by lack of reader sensitivity, lack of balance 
across topics and categories, lack of Integration of Information from both selections, use of 
background knowledge at the expense of text content, an associative rather than overarching 
structure and/or Inappropriate selectton of text structure, and verbatim or paraphrased 
copying of text. Many of these features are consistent with Sph/ey & King's (1989) work with 
middle school students, as well as critkJisms by others who have worked to develop students' 
expository writing abilities (e.g., McGlnley, 1990). 

The questton we might ask Is "Whyr Have they been unable to practice the abilities they 
inherently possess? DW they lack the motivatton to do the task as descra)ed? Did students lack 
strategic knowledge? Is there a lack of congruence between their task impresstons and those of 
the adult community? The first study exptored students' ability to synthesize discourse in the 
fall of the academk: year. The results clearly suggested that they experienced diffkjulty. 
However, the students In the second study had participated In several different synthesis 
activities during the year. If provWing more opportunities to engage in the cognitive processes 
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related to synthesis were the answer, we might expect to see a significant difference In the 
discourse syntheses of students from the first and the second study. Yet, this did not occur. 

One possibility may be students' lack of ■will," which Paris, LIpson, and Wlxson (1983) 
suggest is as important as skill or strateg. use. Students may have lacked the motivation to 
complete the activity as directed. They may have been trying to avoid embarrassment and thus 
changed the task or merely resisting active parttelpation in an activity defined by the 
researcher/teacher. Yet, a number of students during Study 2 specifk^aity asked if they could do 
another of these activities, explteitly stated that it was fun. Given the option not to partlripate. 
ail students chose to engage in the reading and synthesis. Further, during the Interviews, some 
of the children described how adults and "college people" couW learn about what chlkJren do. One 
student even referred to the papers being taken somewhere for others to read (I.e., to a 
conference that they knew the researchers wouW be attending). Thus, it seems unlikely that the 
problems the students experienced can be attributed to a problem of "will." 

Two other possibilities seem likely. Perhaps students merely lacked knowledge of 
relevant strategies. Certainly prevtous research suggests that elementary students may lack 
specifto strategies related to discourse synthesis. The abilities to Identify important 
Infbmfiatton and to summarize have been related to age (e.g., Brown & Day. 1983; Wlnograd, 
1984). Knowledge of text structures influence how capably students' generate expository text 
and recall expository infbrmatton (Englert, Raphael, Anderson, Stevens. & Anthony, 1991). 
However, the students In Study 2 had partk:ipated in several instructional activities in 
comparing/contrasting Information, and several students (e.g., Monte, Eva, and Joshua) elected 
to use such structures to convey their information without successfully synthesizing the 
information sources. 

An equally likely. If not more powerful explanation. Is that in appropriating and 
transforming strategies related to synthesis and the task itself, these students' intentions were 
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sufficiently distant from the researchersVlnstructors' as to make them appear nonstrateoic. In 
fact, what became dear through the Interviews is thai the students had definite task 
Impressions and adopted strategies that would help them meet their defined goals. Wertsch 
(1984) suggests that "It Is essential to recognize that even though the adult and child are 
functioning in the same spatio-temporal context, they often understand this context In such 
different ways that they are not really doing the same task" (p. 9). Drawing on research that 
has examined adult-chlkj Interactions during the completicn of a variety of tasks (e.g., 
constructing objects, solving math problems), Wertsch notes that it Is often the case that the 
child has created a different "situation definition" than did the adult. As Wertsch notes, a child's 
growth within Vygotsky's Zone of Proximal Development (Vygotsky. 1978; Wertsch, 1984) 
involves the redefinition of the situatk)n. 

Wertsch's position Is consistent with that of Rommetvelt (1980) who argues that basic 
problems of human communteatton occur because we try to make "monistto assumpttons" about 
"literal" meanings of language. We take for granted that chlWren differ In what they know and 
understand about the worid, just as adults do. Nowhere is this more likely than within the 
context of classrooms where chlWren may often have different Interpretattans about what 
teachers say, interpretations that may not be even ctose to what the teacher has intended. What 
tends to happen Is "actual and reciprocally assumed control of what Is meant by what Is sakj and 
In some sense, a self-fulfilling faith in a shared worid" (p. 109). Under circumstances such as 
these. It can be difficult to constmct human intersubjectivlty where multiple assumpttons are 
possible. In fact, Wertsch kientifies Intersubjectivlty as the situation In which such agreement 
Is reached between the adult and chiW. and notes Its Importance In learning. McCartney (1991) 
has shown the Importance of intersubjectivlty for children's Intemallzatton of strategies taught 
during process writing minllessons and through teacher-student writing conferences. 
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As a group, the data oonceming students in this study suggest that intersubjectivity had 
not yet been reached; instead, students used strategies that would help them achieve their own 
goals-goals that rarely "matched" with the adult definitton of discourse synthesis. Monte's 
task Impression was to write "what the game is about and the rules and everything." so he 
selected a strategy that would help him meet that goal-to go to the text to find out the 
information that could ba included In these categories. Linda's task Impression was to "write 
about the story that most excites us." and she strategically included information about the one 
selection that most interested her. Jennifer. Eva, and Joshua all indicated that they were to 
write about similarities and differences; each described a strategy they thought would lead to 
success. Joshua Itnew he would forget Information from one passage If he went on to the next, so 
he described how he read one and wrote about it before going on to the next. Even Larissa's 
synthesis, which only tangentiaily related to what was In the passage, was congruent with her 
task impresston and strategy use. She indicated that she thought the task was to write about polo 
and fieki hockey but focus on things that she wouki \ke to do. She mentioned se^/eral times in 
her inten/iew that she essentially made things up that she wouki want to do, and her text 
reflects her "success"--she could play poto, teach, play fleW hockey, and wear skirts. 

The power behind these findings lies In each of these chikjren's apparent strategic 
approaches and the congruence between their task impresskms and the way they have 
appropriated and transformed strategies to meet their goals. The Implteattons for our 
knowledge of discourse synthesis in partkHJiar, and strategy instructton as a whole, are 
profound. We must take seriously Gavelek's dscusston of the social constructksn of strategy use 
in terms of Harre's "Vygotsky space." He notes that for appropriatton and transformatton to 
occur In meaningful ways toward the achievement of partteuiar goals Ie.g., academic activities 
such as discourse synthesis), there needs to be a shared understanding of the task Impressions 
(I.e., intersub]ecttvlty)--not only on the part of students understanding the teachers' goals, 
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but of the teachers' recognizing of the various interpretations of any particular task l)y any 
given child. 

Methodologicaiiy It suggests that mereiy identifying what children are unable to do begs 
the more important question of what they are able to achieve and how they have appropriated and 
transformed the activities of schooi. Both Larissa and Randy indicated that their own incoming 
l<nowledge (Wits and geologists, respectively) influenced how they approached their discourse 
synthesis. Yet, the related Instruction they may each need differs greatly. While Randy would 
benefit from thinking about how his relevant knowledge could have given more voice or interest 
to his paper, Larissa needs to be helped to distinguish between relevant and Irrelevant 
background Information. 

Finally, limitations within this study suggest areas for future research. For example, 
students' specific strategy knowledge related to selecting Important information, connecting 
information In an organized manner, and so forth were not tested In this study. Such 
information wouM help to conclude exactly what role strategy knowledge plays In determining 
the nature of students' task Impresstons. Further, perhaps Informing students of specific 
features of synthesis (e.g.. balance of information, elaborated with relevant details from text or 
Knowledge base) wouki be sufftelent In moving their task Impresstons more ckssely to those of 
the Instructor. Such infbrmatton woukJ help to determine how much instruction may be needed 
to enhance elementary students' beginnings of discourse synthesis. Rnally. it may be important 
to determine the developmental nature of such task impressions. Perhaps developmental 
differences in disoourse synthesis are attributable to increasing congruence or conformity 
between the students' and teacher's task Impressions as students proceed through the grade 
levels. 

However, regardless of future research and what it reveals, we cannot merely Mentify the 
fourth- and fifth-grade students In this study as "lacking strategies" or "behaving in 
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nonstrategiC ways. We must exercise caution in inferring lack of abiiities from the products 
students create. Rather, we must iook iaeyond the products to the ideas and strategies that 
generated them. 
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Appendix A 

Coding Scheme for Elaboration/Integration/Balance 
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Degree of Integration: The degree to which students Integrate Information from the different 

sources (Ivvo texts, background knowledge). Evidence of Integration 
includes using key words and phrases to show relattonshlps (e.g.. 
both, alike, different from, but), pronominal references that signal 
relationships among the two text, and parallel traits across the two 
topics. 

3 Successful integratton across topics. Features such as key words and phrases, text 
structure or organizatton, references across topics all "work" to create an easily read 
synthesis of the Information across both topics. Comparative information Is 
presented, and contractive information is discussed. 

2 Some Integration Is present, using, for example, key words and phrases like "both," 
"similar," "alike," and "different" or some parallel information Is included. 

1 Each topic Is discussed separately, without reference across topics, with exceptions 
such as an Introduction that Indicates there are two topics or a concluding statement. 

0 No Integratton at ail; two separate paragraphs, secttons, or columns in which each 
topic Is treated as an isolated one: or only one topic is discussed. 

Degree of Elaboration: The degree to which kjeas Included are elaborated to explain categories 

of Informatton. Evklence of eiaboratton Is derived from the proportion 
of kieas included relative to potential kleas. Ueas per category per text. 

3 Main categories of informatton are Included, with expanstons within several 
categories. These expanstons can Include details from the text or the writer's own 
knowledge base, opintons offered, or feelings about the topics. In other words, more 
than a simple summary of general categories is discussed. 

2 Some eiaboratton. and evklence of writing about both toptes, but the eiaboratton may 
take forms that preclude ultimate success. These include the foltowing: (a) writing a 
tot of details but only on one topto and (b) Including details from only one or two 
categories. 

1 No eiaboratton across toptos. but may have included Infonnatton within a single 
category-short, succinct sentences on single main toeas or a few random details 
presented without context or eiaboratton. 

0 No elaboratton-single sentence or phrase referring to readings. 
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of Balance: The degree to which there is across-text balance which examines 
proportion of information from each selection relative to the total 
information included; ths degree to which there is within text balance 
which examines the distribution of information from the different 
potential categories of information present in the selections; and the 
degree to which text/badtground balance examines the proportion of 
text information relative to information from the students' bacl<ground 
Itnowledge (without regard to accuracy of that information). 

Successful balance across text. Ideas from two selections are well balanced to the 
total Information Included. 

Evidence of both passages included. A feature includes balance within text with the 
distribution of Information from the different potential categories. 

information included from two potential categories, which may or may not include 
information from two texts. 

Only one potential category or one topic included in information. 
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Appendix B 

Student Interviews: Study 2 
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Monte 

Interviewer: Can you tell me what this assignment was all about, like what were you suDDOsed 
to write about? hhv«u 

Monte: About the articles we read, like a report, telling what we thought about the 
articles and everything. 

interviewer: How did you decide . . . what informalion to include and what not to include? 

Monte: 'Cause I was/like/writing what I thought the rules were and everything, so I 
kept tooking back finding/like/stuff about the rules and the game and all 
that//so I was writing something about what the game is about and the rules 
and everything//so and 1 kept kx)king back in the articles to find out what I 
wanted to write. 

Interviewer: When you k>oked back into the articles, how did that give you Weas? Like, did 
you go back and did you look for certain things, or did you like, read, and as you 
read get an kiea? What happened? Do you remember? 

Monte: When I started/like/reading through? And when I got to something I liked, 
I'd/like/think of it in my own words, and start writing it on the sheet. 

Interviewer: Is there anything else you can think of now, even though it's a day later that you 
wish you had included in your report, or do you think you pretty much got 
everything in it that you wanted to? 

Monte: Ummm/I don't thinkZ/l think I left parts out of/of/um/these two articles. 

interviewer: Do you think that was a big deal? If you couki do it over again, do you think you 
wouW try to add more Informatton, or for the report that you were writing, you 
were in pretty good shape? 

Monte: I doni know/rCause i can Just continue in the second page back 

there/Zparts that I left out/iike/some of the other rules and all that// 

interviewer: mmm-hmmm//Who do you think is going to read the report? As you were 
writing it, who were you thinking would read it? 

Monte: mmm// 

interviewer: DM you think about that much, at all? 

Monte: No [shook his head no] 

Interviewer: Why do you think people write reports like this? 

Monte: For/like/other people//So they know/so they can find ouVliker'so they 

don't have to read the arttele?//So they can like read this and find out what 
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it was abouV/tike if it was a book that was in the library, and it was out 
'cause it was real good/and someone wrote a report, they'd Just/ilke/have to 
read the report about it and then see if they iUted it or not. See what it was 
about//and then/iike/so they won't have to borrow the book and then found 
out they didn't like it, they could just find out before they get it. 

Interviewer: If you were going to wor1< on another draft . . . including In the class newspaper, 
is there anything you would do differently? 

Monte: UnVI would/llke/umZ/rd go through it to see if I was missing any words or 
spell the word twice or something, and then I'd fix it up and then on a 
different sheet of paper//so it's all in good writing and it's all in /like 
nothing's wrong with it//the perkxi's where ifs supposed to be. 

Interviewer: When you wouM fix it up so everything is right, what kinds of things . . .? 



Monte: 



Like, words that are double, twice, that areni supposed to or are missing a 
word or spelled a word wrong or something? 
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Lindt 

Linda said she wrote about rock climbing and pretty much remembered what she wrote, but, 
given the option, asked to reread her paper again. 

Interviewer: When you think back to the assignment from yesterday, can you tell me in your 
words, what do you think you were supposed to write about? 

Linda: I think we were supposed to write about the story that most excites us 

and/um/what about the story that excited us most. 

Interviewer: I noticed that you wrote just about rock climbing, but you didn't write about 
caving. Can you talk a little bit about wliy you did that? 

Linda: Well/1 thought caving was not very interesting//l didn't/I didn't llke/l thought it 

was boring. 

Interviewer: Do you mean that the topic, caving, was boring or dkJ you read both of them but 
you just liked reading about rock climbing? 

Linda: I read both of them/and I thought caving wasn't that interesting and I thought rock 

climbing was very Interesting. 

Interviewer: When you were writing your paper . . . how dkJ you decide what you wanted to 
include in your report? 

Linda: Weii, I like to Include the things that most Interest me, like people that have to 
be really strong, so most of them lift weights//and there's belts called harnesses 
and thars just hooked up to a rope and there's nuts and little hooks that you push 
into the rocks//and tie the rope and it pulls you up and you clir the rocks. 

Interviewer: Is there anytfiing else you can think of that you wish you had included In the 
report now tha* you've had a chance to read it again? 

Linda: [shook her head no] 

Interviewer: When you were writing this, who dkl you pteture wouki be reading it? Did you 
think about your audience at all? 

Unda: No [giggles] 

Interviewer: Okay, why do you think people write reports like this? 

Linda: I don't know. 

Interviewer: Any ideas at all? Why would you write a report? 

Unda: I don't know//l think lt's//l don't know [giggles]// 
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Interviewer: Why would people write a story? 
Linda: Like/ tell people about things. 

Interviewer: Okay, are reports and stories different? Would they have different reasons for 
writing a report than for writing a story? 

Linda: No, I'd like the people to know what i thought was Interesting about this stuff, 
[continues with discussion of the nature of revisions she would make] 



Randy 

Interviewer: What did you think about the articles? 

Randy: A-h-h-m I thought they were kinda good, A-h-h-m, a-h-h-m the thing about 
caving and rock climbing is there, they are not the same and both of them are 
hobbies and they are very dangerous and you can get hurt so, if you want to rock 
climb you should take a partner, because like if yc. Call off they coukj go and call 
the ambulance and something like that, to help you and stuff like that. And um the 
cave, the sun really doesn't get in the cave that much a-h-h-m because ifs so 
dark In there and stuff and the cave is underground. It doesnl be that much, and 
water gets in there too. And you have to have the right equipment on to a-h-h-m 
have it, a-h-h-m to do that and a-h-hm you can get hurt, and I think you should 
take a partner in a cave too because if it's very dark In there a-h-h-m maybe you 
couW get lost in there and you say where I'm at, where I'm at and then maybe your 
partner coukj help you to get out or something like that. 

Interviewer: O.K. GoshI You wrote a \o\ of informatk)n. Thafs good. How did you decide on 
what you wanted to include in your report Randy? 

Randy: From the article because a-h-h-m it really helped me 'cause when I grow up I 

want to be something like a geologist; I'm not sure but if you go in a cave a-h-h-m 
like if you go In a cave a-h-h-m you can take, you can took down in holes in the 
cave and stuff and thafs what geotogist do, thby study under the cave so a-h-h-m 
they really gave me some more dues and stuff to be a geologist. 

Interviewer: Oh boyi That's great. Alright. A-h-h-m is there anything that you 
wish you have included in your report that you dki not include? 

Randy: Well I should have included how people like it and how a-h-h-m if like if 
somebody goes in a cave you didn't like it or not and stuff like that. 

Interviewer: You think thafs Important to Include? 

Randy: Yea, because if you a-h-h-m go into like a show or something and you say well I 
wrote this boring arttole, if you talk to other teachers r4>oiA book club and they 
say this and say that, what the kUs dki, you shoukj say how the kkis like it, do you 
think the kkto li(ed it or something like that. 

Interviewer: Who do you think will read your report? 

Randy: U-h-m? 

Interviewer: Who do you think will read your report that you wrote? 

Randy: A-h-h-m, 1 think some of the people at MSU, and some the other teachers 
maybe, and you guys, maybe teachers in school end stuff like that, like [my 
teacher]. 
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interviewer: O.K. Anyone eise? 

Randy: Maybe some of the coilege teachers, A-h-h-m. Dr. Raphaei's friends, if a-h-h-m 
might get some more ideas that the college people can do and stuff. 

[coiitinues with \a\k about the nature of his revisions and why people write reports} 
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Larltsa 

Interviewer: Would you explain to me what you thought you were supposed to be writing about? 

Larlssa: I was supposed to be writing about polo and field hockey. 

Interviewer: And what were you supposed to be doing with those? Can you just describe it? 

Larlssa: I'm supposed to/um/um/write something about what I can do/um/polo /lil<e 

poloZ/i just really wanted to play polo for once/and that if I /urn/ didn't make a 
mistake I can really, hurt somebody and/um/they can get injured and I don't 
wanna do that, really. 

Interviewer: So, how did you decide what you wanted to include in the report that you were 
writing? 

Larlssa: Um/include/um/l grew up I would just wanted to be someone like, so I can 

teach/like some chiidren/Zwhen they grow they want/they can play some games 
like// 

interviewer: And what gave you that idea? How did you decide you wanted to write it from that 
idea? 



Larlssa: Um/I don't know//l just think/I just thought of something and then I wrote it 
down. 

Interviewer: Okay/um/where did you get the ideas from/ to write aboutZIn your report? 

Larlssa: Uh//no one asked me that/um/so/l just made it up myself 'cause I could do it for 
real. 

Interviewer: Okay, 6\6 you get any kieas from the arttoles that you read? 
Larissa: Uh-huh [affirmative] 

Interviewer: Okay, how dM you combine ideas from the articles with the kieas from your head? 
irs kind of a hard questton . . . 

Larlssa: Um-hm/um/because I just thought of something that I wrote it down/um/and I 
just think of more things, then i wrote it down. 

Interviewer: Okay, dkJ you//do more thinking about what Meas you had In your head/or dW you 
think more about what kieas you read in the arttete? Where dki you get your 
informatton mostly, do you think? 

Larissa: In my head. 

Interviewer: Okay, and how dki you decide to do that? 
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Larissa: I just/um/thought/thought and thought, then I got the Idea and kept on writing 
/um/some things down/that/iVwas/a great idea/then I shouid do something. 

interviewer: What do you thinit was the best idea you had in your report? 

Larissa: The best idea was everything because i just thought of something hard and some 
people don't know what they're going to write. Unfi/sometimes they can forget 
what they're saying and write something else down. 

Interviewer: Okay, did you do that very much, or dkJ you pretty much know what you wanted to 
say? 

Larissa: I pretty knew what I was about to say. 

Interviewer: When you were writing, who did you think would be reading your report? 

Larissa: Umm/you guys I guess 'cause/um/most people can think of some kjeas about what 
1 dki and some other ones who write it write something/um /things i said. 

Interviewer: Okay, can you tell me a little more about that? 

Larissa: Urn/ 1 think that //I wrote down the kilts, 1 remembered about tots of things with 
kilts 'cause I saw lots of movies about kilts and /um/ that they can have tots 
bagpipes singing and that and 1 like the sounds of the bagpipe. 

Interviewer: Um-hmm, and um, how did the toea about kilts come into your head? 

Larissa: Kilts, because um when they said their skirts. I just remembered that/um/in a 
different country, that the men wore skirts and they had bagpipes too. 

Interviewer: Okay, what do you think the reason why people write reports like this? 

Larissa: UnVI don't know//lt's just that they just come up with something and they write 
it down, then they think some more about what they want to write. 

Interviewer: Okay, if you were going to work on another draft of this, like to publish in your 
class newspaper or the school newspaper, is there anything that you wouto do 
differently? 

Larissa: Uh-huh//l wouM write something about whafs gonna happen if i dtoni do It 
right, something . . . 

Interviewer: If you dton't do what right? 

Larissa: Um//iike hurt somebody//um/i would be bad for myself and I won't try it again. 
[Note: I think she was referring to playing polo, not writing.] 

Interviewer: Okay, so, what wouto you do differently In the way you wrote this up? 
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Larissa: I would write something about polo, how much fun It would be and/um / how mad 
I'll be If It hurts me. 

Interviewer: Okay, and why would you do that differently for the school newspaper? 

Larissa: Urn/I'd write If I hurt somebody/um/l'll/well/l'll/be writing down something 
else/like soccer or something. 

Interviewer: Okay, thank you Urissa. that's all. 
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Interviewer: What I'm going to do Is ask you questions about what you did there [In discourse 
synthesis paper]. Can you just tell me, for the tape recorder when we write It up 
later, what were you supposed to write alxut? 

Jennifer: /Um/like/um/what kind of things were/like/the same In both stories, and things 
that were different. 

interviewer: And how dkj you deckje what to Include In your report? 

Jennifer: /Um/well they sakl that both of them were dangerous, I put that, them two were 
the same because they both have It. they were dangerous/and/um/ and then 
um/they have to wear special equipment. In both stories the people that go rock 
climbing and caving, they always have to use/um/wear/specia! equipment. 

interviewer: Okay, when you were writing, I know you didn't copy or write down everything 
that was in both passages? Um. how dU you make a decision about what to 
include? 

Jennifer: [pause] l/um/when I read them both, and I see they had dangerous In both of them, 
and they had to wear special equipment, but the equipment that they wore was 
different, cause some were leather and some had to wear/unVum/um/rubber 
boots to keep their feet dry//and/um/they had to wear leather 

interviewer: Now, did you write all of that In your report? About the leather boots and things 
like that? 

Jennifer: uh-unh 

interviewer: Okay, how dki you deckto then, what to put in your report and what not to put in. 
like about the leather boots? 

Jennifer: I put the/on oneAhey both the same because they both have to wear special 

equipment, but the equipment that they wouki wear are/um/dlfferent from one 
another// 

Interviewer: Okay, and why didnl you put in something about, like the leather shoes and stuff? 
Jennifer: Mmmm/1 doni know. 

interviewer: Okay, were there any other details like that that you thought about when you were 
writing your report, but then, it wasn't something that you woukj necessarily put 
in your report? 

Jennifer: [pause of at least 30 seconds] 
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Interviewer: Let me ask it a different way. Is there anything else you can think of from 

yesterday when you were reading that you wish you could include in your report 
now//or that you'd want tc/Zor that you left out? 

Jennifer: Um/probably that the caving are really large, and um, the caves are really large, 
and have big holes, and/um/and/um it takes about a. um, I think it was about, 
about 5 or 3. 5 • 3 years for a cave to form together. 

Interviewer: And why do you think that is important? Why might you include that? 

Jennifer: Because, probably, um people that read my, what I wrote, wouki probably want to 
know, like, a little bit about how, how caves, how we get caves and all that. 

Interviewer: I keep asking you this in different ways, but I'm really trying to understand how 
people deckle when you have kieas from the story or you're reading it, how you 
decide what to put in and what not to put in. Were there other things? Uke did 
you talk about the clothes that they wore? 

Jennifer: uh-unh 

Interviewer: Okay, um, was that because ... do you know why you didn't talk about that? 

Jennifer: I was going to put it in but I decided just to put that the. um, equipment that they 
wore were different. 



[continues probing about why] 

Jennifer: [pause of about 30 seconds again] I didn't want to make it, like, that way. would be 
like a little k>ng, so I just put um, that they wore different equipment, like they 
wore more different ctothing. 

Interviewer: Why for this one wouWn't you want it to be very tong? Why do you think that 
would be important? 

Jennifer: Weil, first I deckied to put things that are alike, then I went to things that are 

different, and/um/ancVum/and/um/those I only need to think about two was that 
they wore different equipment and they both took place in different places, cause 
one takes in caving and the other in rock climbing, and then, um, I went to, um, 
for the last part i put that/unrvthey say that the hobbies are very fun, but, they 
say that the hobbies are very fun to do and I think that they would learn more 
about It. 

Interviewer: Yeah, I liked your ending. When you were doing the writing part of it. dkl you look 
back into the articles, or did you, um, read the artk^es and put them askle and 
then do the writing? 

Jennifer: Um/I read the caving first, and then I read rock climbing, and then I put it aside 
and started writing. 
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Interviewer: Do you think H you'd looked back In It to get other Ueas you might have witten 
more, or do you think that If you'd look back In it you pretty much knew what you 
wanted to write so it woukln't have mattered. 

Jennifer: If I probably looked, I probably would have wrote more, but . . . 

Interviewer: How come you didn't look back? DW you know you could? 

Jennifer: I v ight about It but/um/when I was reading through both articles, and I 
already/had a mind/ 1 already knew In my mind what I thought I was going to 
write. 

Interviewer: So you dkin't feel like you really needed to go back? 
Jennifer: [shakes head no] 

Interviewer: Who do you thinks going to read your report? 
Jennifer: Probably you llaughs] 

interviewer: Is there anyone else you had in mind while you were writing this? 

Jennifer: Um/probably [former teacher], I mean, not [former teacher], [my teacher]/ 

Interviewer: Why do you think people write reports like this? Kids In school? Grownups? 

Jennifer- Probably they have/like/kids In school have a book report to write about/ they 
have to write their own book report, and they probabV picked caving or 
something. 

interviewer: l-ook over your report for just a minute. If you were going to work on another 
draft, a second draft of this . . . 

Jennifer: I wouW probably try lo add a little bit more about what kind of equipment and 

descrSM the caves and what makes them so fun and excHing and I'd probably do the 
same fbr/um/rock tilmblng/to/um/tell them that rock climbing Is fun//but you 
gotta watch out//and you need another partner to oome with you 'cause/um/it can 
be very dangerous at times. 

Interviewer: And why wouW you include that information? 

Jennifer- That way, If they ever went caving or rock climbing they would know/umMhat 
kind of equipment to use and the/«m/they would have to have two of them, or they 
need like two pairs to go. That way. If you/like/ 'cause when you go rock climbing 
you have to have a rope and you have to push the other person up too, that's why 
it's important to have a partner with you. 
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Jothua 

Interviewer: This is Joshua. Joshua what did you Unk about the two articies? 

Joshua: I thought aboul they were good because had to a-h-h-m, i started reading the polo 
first, and then when I got done [Inaudible], 1 started. 1 started writing about it, 
'cause sometimes 1 forget what, like if 1 read polo and then I read [inaudible] and 
then I forget about polo; it's hard to start writing; and then after polo I wrote 
about this. 

Interviewer: Uhhm. And then you read the field hockey? 
Joshua: Uhh Huum 
interviewer: And then you wrote about that? 
Joshua: Uhh Huum 

Interviewer: Joshua can you tell me what you, what were you supposed to write about do you 
think? 

Joshua: I just wrote about how you supposed to play the games, I wrote about that, what 
you were supposed to wear. 

Interviewer: Anything else? 

Joshua: I was supposed about what we thought was good, about anything we read. 
Interviewer: Anything else? 

Joshua: So I started writing about things that you wear and how you play the game, like 

you use a stksk to hit the bail, and then it can go inskle the goal. And then you have 
to try and pass it to your team mate [continues to talk about some of the steps]. 

Interviewer: How did you deckJe what you wanted to include In your report? 

Joshua: I wanted to put Interesting stuff, so that it would be Interesting. And then in the 
second ona there was supposed to be girts in it and then in the first one It was 
supposed to be men. So and a--h-h-m, the the hockey game, fiekJ hockey was 
girts and the pok) thing was boys, men. 

interviewer: Is there anything else Joshua that you think, that you wish, that you can think 
about that you wish you had included in your report? 

Joshua: I was puttin' as many as things as I couW, so I started putting tots of things I tried 
to get more In the first one, and then I got more In the second one than the first 
one, so I tried to get more In the first one just like the second one. So I got ali this 
on that page full, and this page. So I had more in the hockey game than the polo 
game. 
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intervidwer: Now Joshua, who do you think is going to read your report? 
Joshua: i don't know. 

Interviewer: Take a guess? Who would you like to read you report? 
Joshua: I don't know. 

Interviewer: Doni know? O.K. Let's come back to that questton. alright? What do you think Is 
the reason people write reports Just like the one you wrote? 

Joshua: So they can put It In a book. So that they can make a little book about it. So they 
want to put it In a book so everyone oouki read it. So it coukj be everyone instead 
of Just one person. 

[continues with discusston of audience] 
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Eva 

inten/iewer: Whaf did you think about the articles. Eva? 

Eva: Ahhm, I thought that they were pretty interesting 'cause I didn't really know 

anything about 'f^m. 

Interviewer: Oh. So you got some new infonration today? 
Eva: Yea. 

Interviewer: How dki you deckie to write your report? 

Eva: Ahhm. bastoalty I was thinking about what was the differences between the two 

things. And what were the alikes. 

Interviewer: O.K. And what else? 
Eva: Ahhm. 

Interviewer: Is that the most you thought about? What were the differences and what were the 
alikes? 

Eva: Mostly of it. 

Interviewer: Is there anything else that you wished you had Included in your report besides the 
differences and the alikes? 

Eva: Ahhm 

Interviewer: Can't think of anything? Can you tell me what you think you were supposed to do. 
or what you were supposed to write about? 

Eva: Ahhm , [inaudible] almost like ptok your own assignment, to relate to what you 

read. We were supposed to write about a-h-h-m, I just took a guess. 

Interviewer: Who dki you think would read your paper as you wrote it? 

Eva: Dr. R, I'll bet, and I'm pretty sure that it might go down to this other place where 

somo other people will read it. I'm not sure where the place is though. 

Interviewer: OK. Anybody efse? 
Eva: No. Probably you. 

Interviewer: O.K. Yea. I probably will read it. Ahhm. what do you think is the reason people 
write reports like the one you Just wrote? 

Eva: To let someone else know like do you really understand what you were reading. 
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Interviewer: O.K. Anything eise. Can you \h\nk of any other reasons people might write 
reports such as the one you just wrote? 

Eva: To keep information inside your mind? 

Interviewer: O.K. That's a neat answer. Anything alse? Any other reason? Now Eva can you 
take a few seconds, and look over your report, and think about what you would do 
for a draft . . . 

Eva: I'd probably write more, because this wasn't actually my best. 

inten/iewer: O.K. If you wanted to write more, what else would you include? 

Eva: I would probably include what it's like inside a cave, and the little things I didn't 

include the first time. 

Interviewer: Can you think of some things that you didn't include that you would put in your 
next draft? 

Eva: Yea. like on rock climbing. I didn't put in the harness, or the me'is! hooks called 

nuts, they would probably think that that was pretty interesting. 

Inten/iewer: O.K. And what about for caving? 

tlva: Caving? 

Interviewer: Uhhm. 

Eva: Maybe I should Include that if s dark and wet inskie. maybe they don't know that, 

maybe they think that they sun shines in it. ifs a lot of light. 

Interviewer: Anything else in caving that you think you woukl Include in your draft? 

Eva: Na 
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